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ABSTRACT 

The focus of this paper is on Michael Polanyi,'a 
contemporary scientist and philosopher, and on some general features 
which are embedded in rhetorical theory's traditional bases and 
contemporary manifestations and which are seen from Polany^' S; va*ntage 
point. The author discusses the basic features which undergird 
rhetorical theories and ase./c^^ntral to Polanyi's analysis of ^ 
scientific communities,, -d^t^iils the characteristics common to the 
study of rhetoric' in th^ contemporary world, and sketches the 
confusion rhetoricians curreQtly have concerning .th^ nature oE 
scieace and of their own field. 'The pape^r thet explores Polanyi's 
concerns and ^is conception of scientific communities and suggests 
the shape of his epistemology." (JM) 
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In this paper I will be introducing some dimeHsioi^s of the ihoUght of the 
contemporary scientist and philosoph^j^ /iichael Polanyi, a man who sees himself 
not -as a theprlst of rhetoric but as a philosopher of science, i man whose insights 
may be especially valuable 'to us^for that reason. First, however, I ^rfiH suggest 
some very general features which I,believe are deeply embedded* in rhetorical 
theory's traditional bases and contemporary manifestations, f^attires which I 
frankly see from the vantage point Polanyi provides. If, to paraphrase one 'of 



our recent presidents, I am st^J^ding on the shoulder of a giant, in much of this 
paper I will nonetheless be looking in dir^ections somewhat different from those 
which have occupied his own attention* It is important to look in those 
directions, for in finding some features ijhich vmdergird, any responsible 
rhetoric, we ^/dll also find that we cootemporary rhetoricians are instructively 
anbiv^ent concerning the nature of science, 'an attitudl^'which implies an 

unfortunate ambivalence concerning our own field aid some features which 

^ * ' • - ' ' 1^ 

w ' undergird it. If the Pols^nyian point of view helps us ^discover such a problem 




113* our o\ni. field, it is a problem' close il^^ akin to the one v/hich c^^.lled Mic 
Polrnyi to philosophy, a problem ^nich will warrent further study of Polanyi* 
th-.n* can be represented in this paper. 

' \*rmt ir.-ge of m-,n can Western^ man make available to himself which will 
undergird freedom of inyestigation and thQ life of thought in the various fields 
bf intellectual, artistic, and spiritual endeavor? That question, by no m^ans 
merely -^.n "academic" one, is the sort 'vAich calls Mdchael Polanyi to philosophy. 
And if I may* hazard a gue^s which is partly confession, it is the sort of' 
question which brings many of us to the stjady of rhetoric.^ 

- It h^s proved impossible for rhetorician's ever to agree, precisely and , 
explicitly on just wh-it rhetoric is, a point that may prove instructive instead 
of emb':,rrassing. VThether it is a matter of "enchanting the soul by argument" 
(Plato), or "discovering in any given situation the available means of persuasion 
(Aristotle), or "rodted in an essential function of language itself . 4 . the 
, use of l^.nguage as 4 symbolic means of p.nducring cooperation in brings that by , 
nature respond to iymbolsj^^ (Burkb),'^ most of us would be unwi'lling prec^ely to 
s-.y, preferring ir/stead the humr^nist^^ vagueness (or perhaps has wisdom) that 

/ ' * * 

each of these definitions has something to offer, thus tacitly acknowledging tha,t 
none of them cxpliicit]^ captures all of whatever it is we study, when we - 
study our subject. 

Those defc^nitions an\i others embody important differences. ?ut.beneat>h 
?ny of tham liej a deep foundation, a matrix of some f eature^ shared by a vfide • 
variety of dof lAitions. It i\)5 not my task to excavate that foundation, but I \ 



do want to ^dig jie 

may sound corr.monp 



^ply enough to suggest the shape of some of its features. Thej 

% 

Lqce, but- we belong to a discipline which believes the 



corjTionplice is important, and '^e nay find that these features are less conimon- 
r\ . . 

place than problematic in the contemporary world. . 

The first fecture, and perhaps the deepest one, is that man is an agent* 
He ?cts > making more or les>. intelligent choicies, rather than being moVed iA 
ways predetenidned 'by his own structure or his environment. The notion of .man 
as ..gQnt informs Plato^s^ insistence that the soul is "unmoved mover" (Phaedrus, 
245); it lies beneath Aristotle*'s insight^ tb^t because rhetoric' is in various- 
\^ys concerned with men^s actions, its province is the contingent, "that which 
*. • .-is c^.pable of being othervdse. • ( Nicli . Ejhics ^ lli;0b2), rhetoric 
never guarantees persuasion, (Rh 1355^) a'pd that the audience is .the rhetor ^s 
' judge, not Jjis victim. Perelman entitles an ^essay, "Act and Person -in Argument,, 
and, Kenneth Burke insists that his rhetoric "is built atop the proposition -that. 
thin^^s move and cers6ns act ."^ Indeed, the reality of litiman action is presmed 
by any concept of a rhetoric which is advisory." If , man does not really have * 
choices to make, it is simply superstitious or hypocritical nonsense td think 
)f rhetorics advising him as he niakes choices. 

A second feature is that argument is properly informed not 'only by facts 
but by values as well. FLhetoric brings fact and value to bear in its appeals 
,to 'action; in so doing, it implies that no linbridgeable chasm divides value from 
fict. ' . , . ■ • • 

Third, the tradition -has consistently given uS three i^odes'of proof- 
proper to rhetoric, not just one. PJLchard Weaver objects to the "notion that 
mm at his best is a logic machine,"^ and already in the ancients we 'see that 
fis well as its logical dimension, rhetorical argument properly embodies . ' 

dimensions of emotion and of ethos. 'It embodies intellect, emotion, 'and will, — 

' ? ■ 

if we believe in faculty psychology or it implies that .these three are gomehow 

> / 

inseparable,, if we do not.. 



Fourth, we recall from Aristotle tHat the premises of enthymemes'^are 
not usually rendered explicit. In taking, that stance, I believe Aristotle and 
others in the tradition are insisting that rhetorical argument is based on 
beliefs shared by rhetoi; and audience and that thos'e_ belief s can and should , 
often remain tacit. Generalizing, meanings exist which are not explijcit, a 
point Carrol;^ Arnold suggests when ha says, "Orality . . is itself meaningful" 
and continues to <alk about ^esfnings (whichjare seldom verbalized/' 
Rhetorical argument is based on meaningful butHacitly shared beliefs. -5/ 

Fifth, since .the ofteh-taclbly shared beliefs on which the rhetof 
constructs his arguments are at least partly a product of .past experiences and 
judgments, rhetoric presumes thst" the' past is relevant to the prese^jt. 
Weaver puts it strongly, 'llhetoric dep.e'nds upon history."'^ 

The comnrehensive nature of rhetorical proofs' and the tacit character 

■ 

of some rhetorical meanings are surely some of the features whiCTi lead 
contemporary theorists to insist that rhetoric addresses "the whole raaj},^ 

V 

who participates tacitly in meanings shared, by his fQ^ows, whose acts are, 
informed by his passions and purposes,, not by ,lpgic alone. The presumption is 
^that narr> is different qualitatively from other animals, still more different 
from mute, insensate things apd as Henry Johnstone ajhong othershas argued. 



that his difference lies* not* in an ability to transmit and store information, 
but in his freedom to persuade and fco pjirsurided. 

Perhaps the notion of man as pei/suader returns us to a concept of man 
as agent;' certainly my next feature ..cloes. Theorists have poi^ited' out that 
man faces problems; he addresses situations which are problematic because 
inherent in them is no logically or empirically compelling resolution. Bryant 



5, 



Rhetoric . . . is the method, the strategy, the orgahon of 
the principles for deciding best the iindepidable questions, 
for r.rriving,at solutions of the unsolv-ble problein^, for 
instituting .Method in those vital phases of human activity 
where no gethod is inherent in the total ^subject matter of ^ 
decision. * ' 

Bryant hars phrase^ it ma^orably, but he would not claim oriiginality jPor the 

thought. ' Aristotle insists, ^*The duty of. rhetoric jls^ to dfeal with such matters 

^s we deliberate upon without arts or systems t ' "~'i^^'*?Ttilte^i 1357^) and 

Isocrates'" calls it/^the faculty with which "we both conterid against others 'on 

mr^tters which are open to dispute and seek li^ght for oui/selves on things which 

ar'«"un^:nown" ( /mtidosis , 256). Rhetoric presumes that han, facjed with problems, 

acts ap inquirer, and that even if . the frvits of his imquiiy cannot be ^ 

. ^ ' / 

apodictic, it makes sense for him to inquire. Without/ such a presmpt4on, for 
exAnple, it would be mere flummery for Aristotle to ^Ly that though rhetoric c . 
^rgues opposites, it ^!is useful because things that ire true and things that ; are 
just havQ-a natural tendency to prevail over their ^^poiites'^* 1355^)* 
Rhetoric presunes that n mid^T'^round exists betwein conqlysibns proved , >. 
absolute]^ and capricious positions assumed arbitrarily. Hie provirice of. . 
opiMon, rHetorio\presumes that not all opinions ate e'qually reasonable and 



hat it thus makes sense to debate opinions^ even/though such debate, cannot 



conclude in c.ertainty. 

Rhetoric presimes that man is agent, that/ he acts on the basis of 

values as ;well as facts, that his past informs Ms present actions, that the 

whole nan — not just'the faculty of logic ~ afcts and'is moved to action, - 
- • / " * . 

that the spe=iker and his felljp.ws embody and shkre meanings that are not 
^irticul-vted, knd tHat though he risks failure^ of various sorts it makes sense 
for him to enr^^g^ Ln acts of 'inquiry when face± with prolDlemstic situati9ns, to 
take action in the absence of conclusive evidence? or Jogic. \^ 



It seems to me that these are features undergirding rhetoricalg^ 

theories generally, anong those which form the foundation foF-^r^ rhetoric , 

which aspires t6 be responsible. They are characteristics on v/hose basis"'" - 
*any rhetorical theory, whether classical or cont'emporaryj^ can be a theory of 
more than mere' manipulation. 

Turning specifically .to the study of rhetoric in the cpntemporary 
world, it too has -some characteristics we should briefly remJirl<. The first is 
the quality of /interest which /hetoric now excites.-^® Though we. find the ~" 
breadth t>f thfet interest sometijnes baffling^ even embarrassing, many of us also 
are findin/ the study of rhetorip to^be profoundly evocative. Think of the 
number of Wi<rlSrr°who have moved to^ rhetoric from study in some other field. 
Perelr.an is* the clearest example, thou^ not the only one,^'^ But you and J are 
my n<Jst accessible evidence for the point I am now sliggesting^ A century ago, 
we would not hsve been at a meeting of t>iis sort. More' likely, if we had. 
considered rhetoric ct all, we would have thought of it as sane antiquated dis- 
cipline,, a classical curiosity ,„to b? stored away with other artifacts of- a 
pre-scientific age. Today, w^ suspect that that nay not be the whole story, • 

that there may be J.3tent .in raetorical insights a wisdom which we are working 

/ . . " 

to recover. It 'may be that rhetoric^s 'hour is corte .round at last, an idea 

'\ I < ' . 

•iie ere laboring to see reborn. , ' ' ^ 

" . If so, f would suggest 'that one of oiir motives is the image of man ^ have 
,skGtched,y5a^d on man's capabiliv^y for action, _.action% ixreducibility to mere 
motion, j-nd therefore granting force to such' concepts as dignity, freedom, and 
responsibility. Tne image,' in tZ^, is hiii^istic. Perelnan,, for eicample, _ 
spei-fcs of our need for a 'philosophy which would "integrate into its structure ■ 
■ the processes of ar£:umentation utilized 'in every^ domain of human ^culture'* and 



goes on to say, "A. renewal of rhetoric would conf o'rm to th^< humanist aspect of 

11 

the aspirations of our age.***. Henry, Johnstone sees rhetorical acts^as 

'dl>nstitutive of self*-'-^ Weaver calls rhetoric "the most humanistic of all 

' '\ 

/ the disciplines"**^ and complains in the sane paragraph that contemporary 



. cUture-'^as no adequate theory of man.'" Perhaps one of our ambitions in 



studying rhetoric is to recover sc^'seftse of the'^uman. image which informs it; 

Anothei*, equally ambitious, characteristic of contemporary rhetoric 
is the scope it seems t6 assume • Under ^^minger^s definition of rhetoric'' 
a^ "the rationale of symbolic inducement,""'^ it' is difficult to see how ^any 
statement could escape its purview. Kenneth Burke's definition renders ^ 
Irhelpric. coextensive with meaning.-'-^ Perelman sees man ^as "an essentially 
rheto^rical animal."-'"^ All three would seem to agree with- Weaver, who ciaims, 

# r * ^ 17 

"Men are '^orn rhetoricians .... Rhetoric is cognate •.•dth^^einguage." 

Robert Oliver says, "Philosophy itself is a form of rhetoric. "^^ And Wayne 

\l9 

Booth acknowledges., "Every statement is in some sense rhetorical.*^ Given 

our emerging understanding of rhetoric,, it is difficult to see how>. any statement 

can be exempt from its scope. 

But that brings me to t^le last characteristic of contem-porary rhetoric 

to be mentioned, actually a problem which^provides important motivation for 

this paper. Rhetoricians argue that all statements are rhetorical, yet they 

also often assa-ne that statements claiming scientific status are in no ^^ay 

• rhetorical. Rhetorical statements are informed by valVie^^a^ well as facts, bu| 

^ 1-arie H. Nichols speaks of the "fa9ts alone, "2° presumably uneffected by <^ 

valuations, which science* offers. Rhetoric properly encompasses three modes 

of proof, but science is presumably 'limited to impersonal logic (and equally 

* 

impersonal observation) alone. Thus Perelman at times feels that formal logic 



is a counterpart to rhetorical argirnentation;^*'' the two ar^6 rfiH^Ll^ exclusive. - 

Of cpur^e,' it is'^diffictilt to mention PereLnan without mentioning his T'universal 

'22 '\ 

audience," of which scientists would presTimbly be one mnifestation. Thus 

' . --- ^ I 

the^notion of "audience'^ itself would presraably place science 'under the aegis . 

*Qf rhetoric, but on this point PereLnan instructively equivpcates, as' can be 

* t 

efficiently seen: ^'roaxinally efficacious, rhetoric, in the case of a universal 
audience, is rhetoric employLng nothing :but logical proof, he says, but he " 
continues, "It is alz/ays hazardous • • • to identify with logic the argumenta- 

tion intended for the universal audience. "^I"^ Weaver agrees that science, 

/ 

unlike rhetoric, is restricted to logic alone: *^e method of scientific 
.investigation," he says, "is • • • merely the method of logic. Unlike the 
rhetorician, Weaver says the scientist ^'has to demonstrate everyC^oposition in 
h1?S argUT^ent";^^ science. presiimably is restlf*icted to the apodictic. It 
presumably gives us incontscjc-vertibjl^e knowledge, since its method is apodictic 
logic and since the scientist's observations are themselves* incontrovertible ; 
he observes things "that just anybody could identify, like an elephant in a 
parade. "27 since his methods are certain and his argximents demonstrative, since 
therefore he risks no error, unlike the ♦rhetor the scientist can never' properly 
base his work or his argument on appeal^ to authority, a point made by both 
V/eaver^^and" Perelnan.^^ Perelman's equivocation aside, presumably the same 
reason the scientist does not Heed an audience 'either ; Lloyd Bitzer, claims, "The 
scientist can produce a discourse ^^xpressiv^e or generative of knowledge with- 
out engaging another mirid."^^ Perelman seems to agree: ^ ^ - \ 

Contrary to what happens in science, where all that is 
. necessary for the solution of a t:)roblem is knowledge of the 
techniques that enable the solution to be reached i 
interference, in a controversy vrtiose outcome will affect a 
' '%pecif^,c group may be made only by one who is a. member of>o]_ 
or- othervd.se closely bound up with, the group in (questii^n.*^ 



9 



For Weaver, all ^n£:iiage is serionic*^* Co^l^!enting on Weaver, Paul Ctinpbell 
has said that lan^riage in use is never '^neutral, or impersonal, or objective***^^ 
Thus scientific discourse*!? presumably a sort of rhetoric* Yet Weaver also 
*is capable of saying that science and dialectic "are both ratjlonal and they 
^ are both neutral*^^^ He says,» '^etorical presentation always carries 
perspectivef* The scientific inquirer, on the other. hand, is merely noting things 
as they exist in erripirical conjur\ction***^^ 

The probleni I aim suggesting should be in sufficient focus now to warrant 
a general formulation: All discourse is rhetorical, we claim, yet we often 
tend. to embrace an understanding of scientific discourse which excludes it 
froKi the realm of rhetoric* Further:tiore, it is not the. case that these 
opposed 'Attitudes characterizes opposed factions within our discipline* Instead, 
as ny citations have suggested, both altitudes are held by. the sam'e men, 
rrany of whom are among the most influential figures in our field* 

sor.e respects, the problem* is l^'oth understandable and peripheral* .If 
rhetoric encanpasses all, it is understandable that in a world immeasura,bly more 
conplex than Cicero* s we do not claim the universal knowledge Crassus exhorts 
us to^ It is understandable that as a discipline we Have-not intensively 
studied t'he philosophy .of science, for instance* Perhaps, too, in-a^Tage of 
rela.tivism an(J skepticism we do not wish to relegate tp rhetoric what little ^ 
still seems certain, and Certainl;^^ seems fo^ us to be bound up with science*' 
Thaty too, is tinderstandable, though it seams to assime that a rhet>orical • y 



argiur.ent. is one which anybody is free to* disbelieve, and we may 




e- 



exanine that assumption* The problem is peripheral, too, in tifiat its\^lution 

conceivably .nighty not affect at all the ways we conduct our' classes pr our 

pther work as rhetoricians* . Furthermore, it i$ a peripheral issue in a literal 
• ♦ * 

< • .* 



way: doubtless one of our. motives in "so characterizing' science is to deHniit 
rhetoric, to give our discipline some boundary. 

In other v/ays, hov/ever, the problem is an absolutely fundanental one, 
for our discipline an^ for our selves. Orie consideration is tpat in our age- 
science is the nost persuasive stuff around. V/e need, think only of the white- 
coated ^^scientist" in the latest patent -nedicine acf'or 6f our thou^^htful 
students' attitudes/ ..vfhen they cor.e to -us, huranists' after 'having left classes 
in the natural or social science^. Really, we need think only of ourselves; 
in ways we have seen, even rhetoricians are moved by the prevailing scientif;Lc 
ethos. Surely it is no exaggeration to say that sane forms of scientific ^ 
discourse generate esj^ecially pervasive and powerful forces of persuasion "xoday. 
If we neglect to study tha philosoj5hic assumptions underljdLng then, we are 
neglecting an especially vital aspect *of our o\m field. 

But there is deeper reason for this to be an absolutely fundamental 
prob'lem for us. The concjpption of science we tend to hold turns out to be in 
efj^ect though doutTless not in. intention utterly^ iuimical to such f eat\ires as 
the ones I earlier charact^erized, features vrfiich I*, believe underlie any 
responsible theory of rhetonic. To ^see clearly, though briefly. Why -such a * * 
view of science simply vjdll not do, as^far as> rhetoric is concerned, 'I need 
to su^narize arid sonewhat extend the vifew of scie'nce we have heard^ our colleague^ 
suggesting* The view I shall sketch is perhaps not one which any responsible 
person — certainly an^ rhetorician — would wish to hold. If the sketch 

/ . - ^ ' 

sounds aft&ncs like^, caricature, J can only cite the summary form my argiLment 
must take and say that I am working out som? apparently ine^lcapable extensions 
of this view'^of scier^ce. 



Science, in this view, is a natter of "the facts alone." Significant 
statements are either* definitions or reports of sensation; considerations of ; 
value, for instance, are neither; Hterally "non-sensical," they reaU^y are 
Tneaningless. Th^s this view has no place for value stateinents or indeed for 
evaluations of 4ny sort. Its xiethods are a mtter of' objective observation -and 
ir.personal, oft^n inaihenaticized lo^ic. Its statraents are thoroughly Tigorous, 
t;cict, and explicit, either self-evident*ly true or demonstrably based on 
incontrovertib"^^ observations. J[n the' voice of the early Wittgenstein it., 
insists, ^''.'/hat can be said at all can.be said clearly, and what we cannot* talk . 
about .we must .cpnsif^n to silence.**^ The knowledge it offers is wholly formal- 
ized. and, testable. . It insists that what can be doubted must, not be be^i^ved and 
nust certainly not be embraced as a basis for any claim to knowledge. Rigorously 

; * i ' • ' 

defined and objectively Observed facts alone are to be countenanced; the 
♦ I . , 

'scientist is the passive accumulator of such facts. Through trial and error 
/he arrives at theoriefe, merely' convenient "fictions which help hin catalog his 
factsi If facts ever turn up which do not fit his theories, those theories 
-.•/ill have been l[ried and found in error;* they must be immediately abandone4 ' 

and theories which catalog 4nore efficiently Ynust be found. Since its aim is to • 

^. ' ' ^ i . ^ ' 

'give knowledge which is incontrovertible, science has no use ^or beliefs , 

je^ibodied in a tradition and the scientist can properly make no appeal to 

authority — his own,* his co-workers', or their prei^essors* • Since his 

methodology generates demonstrative knowledge, the scientist may choose t^o 

share his findings with an audience, but he has no need of an audience to 

judge his findings. This view of science;, as I have broadly sketched it, has 

bad nany eminent advocates. It is a stance labelled as positivism or objectivism, 

. th'e term which folanyi often uses- and which I will adopt in subsequent dis- 

* ' ' * * ' tJ * . 

cussion. It is a view of science whose general truth has long cjeen assumed in 



/ 
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the West, one v):uch ray still sea-n unquestionable tp a few. philosophers of - 
science, sor.e scientists and nany lajneri, rhetoricians anong them. \ 
' * 'This objectivist vi^w of science se$nis^ utterly reaspnable, yet the 
!reth<^oio£y^it endorses is radically at variance vdth-the methods the" 
rhetorical tradition cprisistently "has advocated. At the risk of repetition, 
I need to nention a few illusi;rktive differences the rhetor addresses ' 
probler-.s whieh denand attention, probl^s which exist because available evidence . 
and ip£ic do no^^ai^ a single clear and demonstrative resolution; he speaks, 

■ "though £iveh the nature; of the situation .he cannot speak clearly. The rhetor 
is advocate rather, than impassive observer; it would be unthinkable for him* to • 
abandon hit position .in light' of sane bit of evidence whi'ch apparently cofiflicts 
with his else;' indeed the existence of conflicting evidence. We might" say, is _ 
what caXa^..th^-'hetor into .play. The 'rhetorical tradition encourages ^im to 
dra,w on value as we^l a| fact.. *He app/als in terms of ethos and pathos, riot _ 
in terms of Ipgic alone. His* arguments are not rigC^rous or .exact; they always ^ ^ 
risk being mistaken.' Neither are they wholly explicit; they are based instead 
on shared and often ujjgpo^en belief s tradition*^ His "methods injp^ that 

■ some meanings ar'e tacit. The^objectivist's stance leadsr him to the position 
that -demonstrable^nowledge is all, 'and thai be/ond the boun<^ries of knowledge 
all that Exists are eqxally -artitrary opinions. ^ As one objectivist has 
-candidly put it, '»the opinion laf the ^^rise nan is on a far with that of the 
ignoram-as.'*^^ Such a position obviously banishes ethos. _Kor6 fundamentally, 
it Implicit ly-denics that it rakes sense to debate opinions, thus denying a 
presfciption which a respojjsible rhetoric must 'surely hold.^ 

Should, rhetors and theorists abandon the methodologies advocated since 
.Aristotle, in favor of th6se radically more -restriqted ones embedded in an 
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object ivist View of ^ science? Even presuriing we do not abandon the nore loosely 
• * • «^ 

deTinec!l*and '^de. ranging 7.et.hods advanced in the rhetorical tradition, should 

objectivi^t science he accepted as the nom for rhetorical processes? - Jt nay ^ 

seem utterly unreasonable not to; yet as we have seen, nuch oT that proffered 

norm would lead us to discount featOres -which have always been central to 

. the rhetorical -tradition. , Any reasonable answers to these questions nust be 

' r.uch more co:y.plicated than the questions thenselves, and I j^ll not offer ^ 

any^, directly. I point up^the questions to focus some serious issues arising 

from our assunptions about science and about our own dis(!:ipline,Y^ssxmptions 

at sucn variance that an objectivi^t view of science and a responsible view of 

rhe\,oric nay havg^difficulty living in the. same world or the same mind. I 

* > ^ f» 

'believe that such questi ons as these inform the instructive ambivalence which ^ 

it 6ee.v.s to ne that twentieth-century rhetoricians often betray ioward' their 

>■ 

^^own- discipline. ' *^ ^ 

^ 'Even if we could leave- aside methodological issues, there is another 

fundai^t^l issue facing us, having to do with somfe subject matter viewed 
through object ivist methodology, when the subject is man. 

5.. 

The rigor arid explicitness which are apparent cha^^act eristics of ^ 
objectivist method mean tViat only what appears countable is accc^rded status 
as reality. V/alter OngMevelops this thesis with regard to the '^empirical" 
schools of associational psychology;^*? W. J. Bate argues, ^'Cartesian rathe- 
maticisfn^ eventually had to discard as unknowable — and therefore, since ther^.' 
^ mathematical reason is infallible, as nonexistent — all except the mechanical 
itself-a*n^ When objectivisn\ turns its attention to man, 'such works as f 
lAKettrie^s^ L^Honme I-achine shows that it sees man as a mechanical device, 
rachihes have no room for contingencies. The contingent, which is an essential 
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ele-.cr.t in Aristotle's thought and specifically, in his rhetoric, is now seen 

a§ rere iHusion* Ilachines are not opt?n to ar^nrnont* Thali Vr'as^ seen 'ffith 

charaoteristic incisiveness, by Dr. Johnson: "If a nan would rather be a 

r.achine, I cannot argu^ with him," he said*39 . 

l!any peopie, perhaps including even scne rhetoricians, would be 'yrilling 

to forego the ^^rs of vfords, if that were all that is at stake here* But -it.- 

is not. 3ertrand Russell illustrates the point nicely: * ^ 

Cartesianism \^s rigidly deter::dnistic. living organisms, 
just as much as. dead ratter, were^ governed by the laws of 
physics; there was n5 longer need, as in the Aristotelian 
philosophy, of an entelechy or soul to explain the growth 
of organises and the noveMents of ajnmals*^ ^ 

All is rigidly deterrined; choice and action are nerely illusion. ^ur3Jis, 

lik;e any other rachines,, do not' act; they are noved. Objectivism insists 

that apparent "actions" in response to "choices" are merely movements by a. 

type of lachine whose causal factors^ and operational principles we as yet 

imperfectly understand. Really, choice is an illusion. In a world where 

neither organic self nor act is real, it is doubly nonsensical to think of . 

rhetorical acts constituting the sglf . Neither "risk" nor "commitment" can have 

any reality. If acts are illusory, intera ctions must^be also. To believe thai 

persons, thrbugh discourse, might constitute communities and ci'eate social 

harmonies is a dangerous illusion — as dangerous, perhaps, as the illusions of 

"freedan and dignity" which hu^^ans superstitiously persist in^ holding.. ^Instead, 

social cohesiveness is to be gained by the contjrol of behavior. Or, only a 

bit r ore precisely, it is to .be gained by manipulation of envoronmental' factors 

which control behavior. An^^^hing more 'than manipulation is literally unthink- 

able. Manipulation, not. interaction, is real; might as well face that fact 

and make the most of it. In b2:ief,' the notion of nan as agent, which was * 




central to ancient rhetoric and which I have suggested as one motivation for 
rhetoric *s conte-i^orary rebirth, that notion under 'an objectivist vievr is 
seen as simply nonsense. Objectivisra, begun in a laudable atteir^pt to purge 
error and undergird episternic clair.s, in effect underr.iines features . 
absolutely .central lo a responsible rhetoric. 

Despite their often objectivist vie;vi of what science is, rhetoricians^ 
have beef uneasy in light o^ o?6jectivisni^s disastrous l^plicatic«i^ for rhetoric 
and for the irage of nan \fni(i^ rhetoric ernbraces. Perelraji has instructively 
inveighed against the. objectivist restriction of the rational to the danonstrable 
and both he and others have nentioned often if in passing Perel-nan^s rnovenent 
from "positivism" to rhetoric, V 'journey he niay not have yet coinpleted. 
Henry Johnstone sees himself moving away from a view which *^d mucl^ in" 
comn-ion \^th^*the Cartesianism it attacked.*'^ Lawrence Rosenfield argues against 
"logical positivism and Skinnerian psychology^ both^ of which deny man^s 

0 

» experiential capacities* arid liirdt their notion of man to that of an autanaton 

consisti'hg of a network of observable behavior s.*^"^ Ralph Eubanks argues, "In 

the world of semantic positivism there are no rhetorical issued."^* Richard 

V/eaver §ees that rhetoric will never be eliminated. "But he "sees the danger 

that objectivist conceptions will per^tiade contemporary man: j 

For ^^3it man tells himself he is manifests itself soon. ^ ^ 
enough in what, he cioes and may even predetermine what he 
can^o .... The inminence of ... a dark night 
ofJ>ne mind is the subject of- this essay, .... .Main is 
j^in'g told by the representatives of that body of know^ 
/ ledge which today enjoys the most prestige that- he is not ' 
freeM * 

V/eaver says elsewhere, "The word is almost in limbo, where the positivists 
have ;vished to consign it.**^'^ Under the objectivist image, V/eaver s^es, - 
"Tne modern mind is trying to surrender its constitutive powers to- the 
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objeciivies^ phys^'^a!. v/orld."^^ Such a surrender entails the "denial of 
standards, and ultirately of knowledge, which lies at the source of our 

ver calls for "c^'more cor:iplete epistemolo^"^^ tl-ian the 
ch denies the validity of rhetorical methodologies and 



(^gradation. "'^-^ Wp, 
oijjectivist one, wh 



denies the e>astenc<3 of rhetorical beings. Contenporary r^netoridians' 

1/ . I ' 

eouivocations coacefrning the nature of knowledge and of science are instructive; 

J* * I , . 

tfley help show the^^j^mp laxity of the proble^iis be.ing raised here and the difficulty 

adequately addrossi-^g those problems in a culture pervaded by ^bjectivist » 

, Conceptions, v/hidi in effect are inimical to any thopory of a responsible • ^ 

^rhetoric. 

!■■ ■ / "v 

/ ' If we have found th^'^objectivist conceptions simply will not do m the 
^/ ijealm of rhetoric, it is. part of Michael Polanyi's achievement to show tnat 
they can have disastrov;3 consequences Sji^he realm of science. Polanyi's 
achievement .ran^^s beyond that critical task,* though "rhetoric" is not one 
of Polanyi*'s professional concerns and is an item which appears only rarely in 

/hi^ vocabulary, Polanyi is also articul^^g an image of science, I believ^ a 
viable One, whichVou^^ind I would consider thoroiighly rhetorical. 

In the remainder of tMs paper I will sketch sane arguments through which 
PolanjT. discovers ^serioj;is diff iciilties in objectivist farmulations, and I will 
suggest the ail-ernative conceptions he offers, conceptions originally grcinded 

'in his understanding of scieixtific communities. I ^-all trace his conception 
of scientific^ coTixinities, a conception both chronologically prior to and 
conceptually coherent ;^ith the epistemology he has since developed. There ^d.!! 
not be space to consider his epistenology itsell in any detail, though 
nost corr.entators consider that to be Polanyi.* s nost inportant achievgr.ent. 

"In this paper there will be space only 'f oV the clal-n that Polanyi »s thought is 
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dfeeply, coherent .v/ith featured undergirdinj rl^etorical theoiyj ^ claL^' which 
^hcuU provide ^rou^nding for the subsequent clain, which nust be developed 
elso;vhere, v^h-t Polanyi^s episte^.ology offers a viable foundation for 
rhetoric, a f' .ndation denied it by objectivist fornulationS in ways I ajn 

suf;,je3tinc» * ' • 

/ 

Ilichael Polanyi did not set out to becane a professional philosopher; 

he \rxs aV.cdical doctor, .then a renarkably fruitful research cha^st, before 

beinc called to philosophic issues by a deeply 'felt cultural exigence. Tho^e 

circumstances doubtless qualify Polamyi as a rhetor, but I am unconcerned in 

this paper with executing rhetorical criticisn qn hiB^work or ;/ith e::plicating 

in ^reat detail the rhetorical criticiar. Polanyi in effect offers of his 

ad\ersaries* positions, beyond suggesting that Polanyi's work' itself shov/s that 

rhetorical cri^icis:?. needs to be a deeply searching activity. ' 

- Polan;>'iys working then 'as a research cha-nist, fled Germany aftei? !^2iiSJn^ 

Cs^Tie to pov;er. He fle;d to England, where he ?till resides" and where, in the 

1930^ s and ^40^ s, he found efforts under way to "plan" the dir^tion of future 

scientific endeavors, shaping them in directions deened to 1^ 'Soci,aljLy or * - 

raterially useful. These efforts^ informed by the Marxist attempts of the time 

to shape the directions of scientific work, Polanyi resolutely and suc6essfully 

* * , • f> ■ * , 

opposed. The example of l^andst ideology v/as to becor.e anbleratic for Polanyi 

* » ^ f- < • 

of the e>dLgence which cal3^ed hl^ to philosophical issues, 
♦ 

The exigence Polanyi perceives is a natter of ' essentially ideological 
threats to the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, to free thought in 
'^-eneral and to the autonomy of scientific inquiry in particular. Anned only 
';^dth objectivist formulations, when faced with ideological threats the liberal 
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rind can only ^^sta^cer and funble^^ (pK, p. 228);^ objectivism offers no 

^^def';inse for the autono:ny of thou£hL anywhere, even in the sciences. In fact, 

conte^iporary ideological threats Ao science^ irpnically 'derive their persuasive 

force froni objectivist .conceptions of v/hat science is: ■ . 

I first r.et question/^ of philosophy when I cane up againfet / 
tfie Soviet ideology/ under Stalin which denied justification . 
t^o th^'^pursuit of science • • • • I was struck by the 
fact that ;this denial of the very existence of independent 
scientific though/L cane fran.a socialist theory which derived 
its tren(?pdous persuasive power frofn itp claim to scientific " • 
certainty. The/scientific outlook appeared to have • 
produced a nechanical conception of nan and history in 
which there wayS no place for science itse'Lf. (TD, p. 3)' 

V/e nust briefly see hcfV, according to Polanyi, it could be that objeotivism,' ' 

intended to under gird/science, could cane instead to afford persuasiv^J power to 

ideologies which undermine scientific activities, 

^ / * 

^ 'Western r^rr,s increasing passion for objectivity, essentially a passion 

to perfect his ki4ov;ledgp^ has led aim to view an increasing range of subjects 

^hrough obj6ctivist spectacles, until now it is widely pei^su;r.ed that persons . ' 

and societies /themselves ought to* be studied *^objectively.^' Through the 

spectjacXes ^objectivity,*^ however, there are some things which simgly 

* cannot be seen. ^In particular, the ^^criteria of objectivity must deny reality 

to any moral claims** ( K 3 , p. 46). Thus, for example, "Justice, morality, 
** * ' ' 

cu«ton and law now appear as mere sets of conventions charged ;d.th emotional, 

approval** (LL, p. fj). Contemporary ideologies substitute a^gtitive terns'.™ 

tems of po;^er, economic ^interest, selfish desire (See^^^p. 5) ^or terms 

of moral motiva^inn, since genuine moral motivation is now praguned' not to 

exist (See PK, p. 234)* Any Lndividual or institution ciairaing to be acting 

on moral grounds is seen to be engagi^ig ^n self-deception or, more likely, 

hypocrisy, and is bitterly denounced. 
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3\it that denunciation 'would not be r*ade if the objectivist view oi! 

'-.orality w-pre an accurate one, for s\ich denunciation sis itself ti'^C'Unded, in 

*• I- 

:ioral passions. Tnus nihilists, in Polan/i^s an^l^'sis, are "Strict r^ateria lists, 

who corc.bine their total denial of genuinely noral ideals with a frenzied , 

hatred of society on account of its imorality" ( K & 3 . p. 15). Naiiism provides 

another illustration. Thour , ^}Tne Nazi disbelLev[ed| i^ pabHc morality" 

(LL, p. .106), the Ilazi leaders had strong feeling of [their) o-ifn moral 

superiority over the moralizing statesmen of other countries" ( K & 3^ p. 9)« 

Under the de^^and for boundless hon'^sty, ^'Violence alone is still honest, but 

only jra^ouitous \dolence is aut?ientic action"(PK,' p. 236). Having suffered 

^an- inversion of standards, the orvLy valid sign of morality is £aken to be 

irmersion in ir.impral action. ' * . ' . 

^ tnportant >o Polanyi*^ analj^sis is his conviction that i?an embodies 

moral passions, though they are deriied by the objectivist and thoii'gh, unacknow- 

ledged, they are subject t*o to^rible perversion. Such "homeless" moral 

passions and objecti\''ism, though contradictory principles, mutually reinfor.ee 

each other, in modern ideologies. Increasingly .ruthless insistence on objec — 

tivity drives moral passions even fxirther underground, wher^ they encourage ^ 

us' to increasingly boundless aspirations. At the same time, moral' passions 

inform the very objectivism which with increasing. insistence denies their 

existence. Perfectionism in knp\/ledge and perfectionism in morals T^re.ed each - 

other; the confluence of these two contradictory principles is highly 

volatile, and it can be ruthless. ^ . ' ^ ' • • " , 

* % 

i 

And tnis confluence is tremendously persuasive to the modern mind; its ^ 
contradictory elements jointly provide the convincing power characteristic of 
oontcr.porary ideologic^s; "The more inordinate our moral aspirations and the 
fnore completely amoral oui^ 'objectivist outlook, the more powerful i5 a 

« * I 
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• cor.bination in' which thuse' contradictory principles nutua.ily reinforce each 
' other!* (PK, p. Thus Tarxis^, Polanyi's .^ost abiding target, ."/ccuses all 
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il sentinents of h^i^ocrisy, while the noral indignatipn which 4>he (^^rxist] 

thus expresses is safely disguised ^s a scientific 3tate.^erit" (PK, p. 233)* 

Cpnterr.porary ideologies' persuasive force derives fra;^ their clada^^^-^^entific 

status, v/hen coupled with, their unspoken rnora-1 -passion: ' ^ ' 

Alleged scientif^ic. assertions, which are accepted as* such 
because. they satisfy noral passions, will'^ excite these 
passions further, and thus lej^d-incr^eased convincing* pc^rer 
to the s6ientific af firr»atibns irt question — and so on/ 

\ " inde'finitely. ^ K9reov6r, such a dynamo — objexitive couf)ling 

is also potent in its -own defense; " Any criticism of its 

t V, scientific' part is rebutted by the moral passions behind 
it, while any moral objections to it are coldly brushed 
aside* by invoking the inexorable verdit of its scientific 
finding? (PK, p. 230). • ^. ' , 



liirxist ideology gathers its persuasive power from the contradictory 




principles — boundless noral aspirations, • rencjeri^d, eovert by an obje 
which denies t^e exi'^tencjp of morality. I^rxi^t ideology cgjispdr^l'such supreme 
convincing power {be'cause] .... it' enables >he'*faodern- mind, tortured by 
mQj?al self-doubt, to indulge, its moral passions in tenhs which also satisfy . 
its passion for ruthless objectivity/* (P}(, .p,. .228).. Polanyi promises the ^ - 
rhetorical critic inportant insights, I believe, as he sketches how mutually 
contradictory positions^ sijn,ultaneously embraced, . can jointly of fer , persuasive 
efficacy. He ray help us deal, for iastance, with .scientistic arguments, and 
perhaps he qffers us a .way.. to Understand th^' dynamics of those inversions 
^^hich'drovmed an A^eri^n administration in Ifeterga^e^ ^ ^ . ^ '^^ 

Polanyi sees culture ..as-an.unexpr^ssibJy delicate organism; and he sees 
• scienbe as one dim^n^ion of the more geYieral culture (IL, p. 7), prey, to the 
same fqrces which ujidermine cultural institutions and traditions m general. 
• ■ ' Polanyi' s analysis of ideolt>gy shows haw the logic implicit in objectivism can 
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be finally destructive of free scientific inquiry and how the object iVist who 



wcuitl^defend the autono;ny of science is rendered impotent hy his notion, <yfN 
what science is* Though iny discussion here nust be bri^f axid therfo're fairly"., 
theoretical, both Polanyi^s writings and the last decades ofTiisLory in the 
Soviet Union and elsewhere show that k^he issue is n^6l rr^erely a theoretical one* 

Recall tr^^t un'de'r objectivist analysisj^nan's noveVnents are determined ^' 
bjrhis. innate, ^essentiai;iy selfish, appetites and by environmental factors ^ 
over which he has no control. Unfortunately, there is no'w^^y to exempt the 
acientisi, fran this analysis* Even state^ients of fact are dissolved into 
aeclarations-of purpose (See BK^ pp. 240, 242)* Past scientific "advances are 
read as solutions motivated by practical, essentially techholo^Jical, prpblems*. 
IT the scientist clair.s independence of inquiry he .TiUst be denounced as 'self- 
deluded or hypocr^ical; "To claln Lr^dependent status for pure science ;l^is] 
ridiculed as nere snobbery" (PK, p/ 238)j sinc'e objectiviSn has,."denied 
altogether any intrinsic power to thought and thus denied also any grounds 
for cl^iihihg freedan of thought" (TO, pp* 3-4) • In lems that we have already . 
heard suggested'by Richard V/eaver, the. logic of objectivism entails the "self- 
destruction of the/hraan mind" (PK, p*. 240)^ 

To cone at essent?.ally-'the same analS'sis f ron 'a sone^vhat different point 
of view, recall that for the objectivist there exists no niiddle ground betweeri 
the absolute and the arbitrary — the 'absolute character of data and ,de:nanstra— 
ble*knovrled£e and the arbitrary character of " any other clatos. If th,e scientist 
is who the objectivist says he "is, if he is the inpersonal and objective observer 
collector., and codifier of data, "w^nat he observes, collects, and codifies 
•^ould be 'a ratter that is essentially arbitrary' (LL, p. 49). If the choice 
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of a problon -is" arbitrary, it should not :.atter\ivho chooses^'a problem^or, 
scientists to tackle. The sane\ipral passion for perfection, which infoms 
the objectivist ideal of knowledge in the fir^t place, also seeks the 
l"-iprovemen.t of inan^s 3J.fe. Since scientists ^re in any case arbitrary in 
their choice of problems, they should address thens-elves to problems whose 
"solutions would pronise practical," -social benefit. The direction of scientific 
work is no longer a ^-atter to be determined by scientists: it becomes a matter 

. . • • ^ ' X ■ 

for political r*ile^rs instead. Sci§ncfe thus, sacrifices its autonomy to a 
superior authority, an authority which judges which problams scientists should . 
address, ijrants or \ri.thholds support fo^ scientists and, in effect, judges 
their findings. ' 

If science were what the objectivist says it is, this wbuld be the most 
beneficial v/ay^for science to proceed. . But it is not. In abrogating the 
autonomy of scientific activity, this rationale in effect tht'eatens the existence 
of( science, as bizarre pogronis aga,inst scientific communities in Communist 
countries iTiost clearly have sho;>rn.'^^ ' ' " ^ ' 

Science is not what the objectivist believes it to be. It i^instead^a 
consentml activity, carried on within a self-ac''credited and self-governing 
community. Any moAJ'ement which in effect threatens its cons^ntual basis or the V 
comnunal fra'^.cwork within which" ponsent is. achieved — including any philosophy 
of science which does that —Eposes a dangerous if unintended threat to scien- 
tific activity itself. What -follows is the view Polanyi offers of an individual's 
initiation into a scientific ccxnmunity and some relevant ftmctions such 
conmunitics serve. The sketch implies some serious inadequacies in objectivism's 
ideal and it foreshadows the shape of Polanyi 's o\'ih epistemology. The sketch 



doubt les's Avill 3ee.m. Jar^eiy corr.onplape; what is striking is its incoherence 
.'^th^the- objecuivist ideal and its resulting implication that the ideal is 
mistaken. 

The facts relevant to a scientific discipline ^are by no means self- 
evident; they are not at all things that "just -anybody** could see. Indeed, 
the candidate nust learn to see in certain ^vays, v/ays which characterize his 
discipline:, "different branch"es of science are based orl different ways of 
seeing. "''^-^ The K3.rk of scientific ability is the "gift of seeing things where 
others see nothing"" ( K & p. 10?). ^ . . 

•Furthernore, the candidate nust strive to see ratters which no explicit 
description can ever demonstrate to him; the aspiring biologist, Jor example, 
must learn to distinguish specir-fiPns which, after explicit description, still 
seem identical to his untrained eye. Far frcm simply i^earning the explicit 
for.-ulae, theories, and rigoro^^s methodology "currently existing in his discipli 
the aspirant commits hiriselX to an education that could not be conveyed by 
any textbook. He is Jekrning an ^rt, and "Since an art cannot be precisely 
defined, it can be transmitted only fey examples of the practice which embodiOs 
it" (SFS, p. 15). The aspirant serves an apprc^ntiicesKip, Imitating and 
being .miided by men alreacjy accredited as Authorities in the discipline. 
Contraiv '^o what a self-consistent objectivisin would say, the apprentice's role 
is not to doubt and replicate V/hat his science offers^ — he obviously has not 
world enough ^xme, or co.r.pe-tence to do that. Lnstead, the guided laboratory 
wark essential to his education enables him to^'assimilate a-critically what 
his sciepce offers him and no t^xt could ever teach him. "Each such acceptance 
appears . . . ag. a submission to a vast range of Q^sCJ value judgments 
exercised over ail the domains of science^, which the nevrly accepted citizen of 
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science hence forth endorses, although he knows hardly anything a^p\it their 

subject-ratter" ( K & 3 ^ -p^ 66). Th'e aspii^ant 'accepts' as generally true, and as * 

^ reliable guide to further truths, the achievenents pf his own field and of 

other- scientific fields on which his o^^n is partly dependent f he ^co-^.es, in 

short, to*- inhabit the tradition which his field er.bodies, a set of share;! beliefs 

and ways of looking at the. world that « a re largely unspoken. Having I arned 

to understand and to speak the langua£;e of his discipline, t-he initiate's voice 

is accredited the authority appropriate to a r.eriber of the field, an ^ 

accreditation which can be given only by nen who alnoady are neribers of ^ 

the ca-^tuni'ty which the aspirant' is^ striving to join. \ 

I have said that the candidate nust learn to see, an aew v/ays that 

texobooks, lectures and fon^.ulae can never directly^ show him. If he is at 

all r^aginative and therefore holds prorase of naking ifutxu?e discoveries, 

through his training the candidate will have achieved anc>ther sort of vision 

as, well, a vision nuph less specifiable than even the sorts of sight I have 

rientioned, yet one v^ch is shared by the most fruitful rnenibers of the conr.unity: 

thoroughly an^^bodying as a ratter of tradition and belief the past achievenents 

of his co:nnunity, the scientist's visidn extends to what exist in his field . 

as problens yet tQ.be solved, discoveries yet to be rade. 

• I have said that th^ scientist assimilates to himself the past ^ , 

achievements of his field as a generally reliable guide to' reality^ #3ut if 

that framework were' utterly reliable, it would leave no releyant problems 

r 

unresolved. "Discoveries are made by pursuing possibilities. suggested by 
existing knovrledge" (TD, p. 6?). Ejcisting scientific traditions are indispens- 
able in pointing to;vard a problen and providing clues to Its solution's 
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.discover;;,'', but a probleni is a problem precisely .because it defies existing * 

for-;u]aiions; that is ^.iliat it ncans t6 call sa\*ething a probleni. A scientific 

problen, a "c^-P ^/ithin a jfonstellation *of clues pointing tovard sonetMlig . 

0 unkno^wn" ( K 3 > p. 17l)> can be perceived and addressed by a qua244)a4d 

scientist, v/ho dwells so tHoroushly ;ri.thin the 'assmilated achi^ecen|!s and 

"tradition of- his discipline* that they provide , clues to the ^oblem's shape, 

^'.lough they never formally entail its ^solution.*, 

. To attenpt djlscov^ry is t'6 enga^ge' in exhaustin^and impassioned 

striving, in which the scientist j.s infon^ed by th^traditional insights and ' 

, * criteria of his discipline. But because existirjg forr:iulations leave the problem 

unresolved, he nUsft seek beyond then,- establishing his ov^ criteria and setting 

his ov7n« standards: ' ' V ^ , • 

- ^ Ke^is hinSelf the ultimate jucl^e of what he accepts as 

true. His brain la^oui^s ^to/satisfy its own derands^accor^-- 
ing to criteria \applied b^^its own judgments . . . .The 
scientis^t appears acting/riere as detective, policeman, 
judge, and jury all rolled into* one. He apprehends * certain • 
clues as sxispect; f oxJ??mlatesi the charge and examined the - " . ^ 
evidence both f or -a^ against it, admitt^-ng or rejecting ^ 
such parts of it as he thinks fit, and' finally pronounces 

, • Judgment, l^hile all the>tiine, far from ;being neutral . ^ * . 

, V - ' *at^ heart, he is pjnself passionately interested in the 

outcoKie of the* procedure f »He must be, for otherwise he will 
nevel* discover a problem at all and Certainly not advance 
tote.rds its solution. .( SFS . pp. 38--39). 

V In the injkerest of achieving a discovery, a deeper understanding of ^ 

' what .is really there, the .scientist must set his own standards,' but that 

obviously does not mean that he acts whimsically. Instead, he acknowledges 

these standards^ "jurisdiction over hilnself" (PK, p. ,303 >; with "universal 

intent," he believed these standards oMght to be followed by'anyone seeking^ 

.the discovery his problem intinia-tes. Just as a "judge»s discretion is 

nar/owed dow'to zero by .the strangle hold of his owi 'imi versa 1 intei:it"(PK, p. 309), 
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the scientist's "compailsiton by universal intent estaVHshes responsibility • • 

4 

The freedcin of the sub jectiv.e* person to do as he pleases is overruled by the, 

^S^eedom of the responsible person to act as he must" (PK, p. 309)» 

Inquiry represents the scientist's operations in areas for vrfiich* no • 

adequate rules yet exist. Discovery is the sc^ntist'^ leap of the heuristic 

gap, unbridgable by formal operations, which^^^rates problem frfsn discovery* 

He finds that existing formulations, whiclf pointed toward, the problem, ar^ . 

,novf irreversib^ ^altered, in light of the discovery he believea hijnself to, . 

-have made : • 

A problem that" I have once solved can no longer puzzle me.>. . 

Having made a discovery, I shall never see the >rorld again 

as before. h5y ey^s have become different; I ^ve made 

myself into a person seeing and thinking differently. 

1 have crossed a gap, the heiuristic gap which lies .between 

problem and discovery (PK> p.. 143). - , , . , . 

The inquirer risks wasting the time and effort he devotes to a problem; 
as we have just seen, he risks changing himself, in light of his discovery. 
Given the necessarily hazardous natiure of his enterprise, he also risks 
being mistaken concerning the discovery he believes he has made. But having 
convinced himself of hi^ discovery, the scientist now finds his he\iristic 
paSsion transformed into a persuasive one; he seeks an audience of his 
peers, as he finds himself called to persuade, them to share his new ^ohviction. 

However, as accreditation procedures .suggest, any community of scientists 
has a vested and justified interest in ignox^ing rogues and fools; to abandon 
existing beliefs^ in light of each prof erred discovery /or bit of app4l*ently 
conflicting evidence^ would only guarantee that a discipline would lose the 
direction of its development, was'ting itself instead in^a chaos of presxjmed 
- 'findings. Scientists therefore properly neglect a great deal vriiich seems to 
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conflict with theories th,ey believe to be true. In the case of Velikovsky, for 
instance. "Authority prevailed a^inst facts** ( K & B > p. 76). ..The discoverer^s 
credentia^.l3 creat'e the presumption that he is wprthy to be heard, but even his 7^ 
'reputation does not guarianiee a hearing for his fii;[dings. Instead, a community 
of scientists will establish for its societies and journals sc^e members^ as ^ 
refgrfees", who evaluate preferred contributions and refuse pubjlication to , ^* 

' outlandish claims,, often without ccxnment, certainly without conclusive proof 

0 9*'- • 

, -that the claims are mistaken^ an enterprise for which no rjsferee would have 
time^ inclination, or ability: "The whole machinery "^of scientific institution, 
-is enga^ged in suppressing apparent evidence as xmsound, on the ground ^hat 
it contradicts the currently accepted view about the natu^ of things" ( K p* 66). 
This is not to say, of course, that any scientific community ^eeks the 
> unaltered perpetuation of its own tradition, accepting as worthy contributions 
only essentially routine surveys which, conform to views already h^ld. Instead^ 
,the traditioa^s very life depends on its renewal by continuing modification. 
Thus., "The same soientific authorities pay their highest homage to discoveries 
which deeply modify the accepted view df the nature of tWjigs" XK & B . p. '€6)^ 
Referees^ judgments ^of si contribution's plausibility 'are balanced agaigst 
theia: judgment's of its originality, the e^ent to which it seems successfully 
to address a genuine problem in the, field. . • " . • 

If granted an audience, ''the stiientisi seeks to persuade his peers to 

.his new' 6onVi^tion.. r ftis appeal^i ^>ike his inquiry, will be rooted in the. 

' ^ ■ • 

tacitly shared beliefs,, the common tradition, .v^ch renders his discovery 

plausible to his fellows; he Appeals implicitly to '"tradition as the coniaon 

ground between hijnself ahd his opponents"' (SFS> p. 52). However, a further - 

implication of the natur.e .of^ problems is that he cannot persuade his fellows 

of his* discovery by the impersonal inferences of tjme strictly formal logic. 

' * • . * ; V ' ■ 

t 
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,"To the extent 'to which [a discovery]} represents a new way: o£ reasoning, we 

cannot, convince others of it by form! argument, for so 'long as we* argue ^ylthin 

> 

their framework, we can never induce them to abandon it** (PK, p. 151) • He 

canr.ot appeal without reservation to the tradition which other scientists 

still hold and which he himself still largely shares, a body of opinion which 

\ 

had pointed to the problem but left it problematic. He *^d.ll always meet • ^ 

any opposition of scientific opinion as it is by appealing against it to 

scientific opinion as he -thinks dt 'ought to be" (SFS, p. 52). "Ijb is part of 

his commission to revise and renew by pioneer achievements the very standai*ds 

by v;hich his work is to be judged *V (li, p. 50). • 

The vli-scoverer, as advocate for his discovery, finds himself atteii$)ting 

to persuade his fellows across a logical gap analogous to the one which" had 

separated his problem frojlhis discovery of its solution: 

like the heuristic, passion trom, which it flows, the persuasive 
passion ^ too finds itself facing a Ipgical'gap. To the extent , 
to which a discoverer has committed himself to a new vision 
^ of reality, he has separated himself from others who still 
think on the 'old lines. His persuasive passion spurs him 
njow to cross this gap by converting everybody to his way 
of seeing things, even as his heuristic passion has spurred . 
him to cross the heuristic gap which separated iHra from * 
discovery (PK, p. 150; cf. p."; 172). 

'As advocate, the scientist risks an especially preciou? attribute, his 

C 

reputation. His audience also risks 'wasting time, being misled, and convert— ft 
ing themselves to a new view. **Those ^vho list.en synipathetically will discover 
for themselves what. .they would otherwise never have understo'od. 5uch an 
acceptance is a heuristic process, a self -modifying act, and to this extent a 
conversion'^ (PK, p. 151). Acting as audience^ '*The scientist must decide . . . 
"issues, left open by opposing arguments, in the light of his own scientific 
conscience" (SFS, p% 15). ^"fhat is more, the community of sciei\J:.ists, the 
embodiment of scientific tradition, must mak6 such decisions "about the merits 
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of a di-scovery its futiiro repercussions are still unknovm** (PK, p. 148)., 

including those repercussions which may eventually be. kn?)wn as 'Verification" 
of the disccvQry. The \:aninunity must decide the merits of prof erred statements 
before mucfh relevctnt evidenpe is in, paTt3y so that evidence relevant to 
prof erred discoveries, may be uncovered. « 

A commiinity of scientists,, in short, Is always n^Mng decisions and ^ 
and uridertaking coxatments on the basis- of evidence which is ?Ln no w^iy' 
compelling, informed by a tradition which exists in the interest of its^own 
renewal, a set of sophisticated bufr to some extent unarticulated beliefs cornraon]^ 
;^ared \-riLthin the community. Its opei^ions imply a' middle ground between the 
absolute and the arbitrary. V/ithouif auch processes, "science could not operate 
at all" (li, p. 13)^. • , . ' 

The first conclusion to be seen from Polanyi's analysis scientific 
communities is that science itself does not operate in accordance with th« 
ob jectivist ideal* " It simply is no,t true that science is an impersonal 

^ 

collecting of rigorously defined facts, ^carried out under a set of explicit and 

inflexible rules which eliminate all evaluations, aU claims that are not tested 

\ • 
and all appeals to tradition, authority, and belief. It is misguided to 

believe that scientista accept past scientific' achievements only tentatively 

and that they^ sub ject those achievements to continual testing, striving for' 

their f^lsifioation.'^^ It is not true* that a relevant scientific fact is 

observable by anyone, and it is doubly untrue that a promising scientific' * 

problem can, be set by anyone and that it should therefore be set: by those 

non-scientists who have society^ s practical needs most clearly in mind. The 

objectivist ideal gives a picture of science which is distorted at best; 
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und<5rcutting the autonomy of science, this ideal, 'having fl^st exalted 
science to thfe seat of universal arbitrament, now threatens to overthrow and 
destroy it" (LL, p. 9). 

Under the objectivist view, Polanyi^s analysis of scientific operations Would 
produce only the cynical and destructive conclusion that even science fails 
to live up to what it ought to be. Polanyi^s own position is profoundly 
different: his analysis gives no reason for cynicism; it instead shows that 
the objectivist ideal is itself mistaken. 

Science is a much more subtle and complex activity than the objectiyist 
ideal allo^^. It is a consentual activity, carried on within a self -accredited 
community of qualified peers, and characterized by features which objectivism 
would disallow, inc-luding features which undergird any theory of rhetoric. The 
^initiate to any community of* science commits himself to a vision he cannot , 

' totally articulate, one whdse truth he certainly is unable rigorously to 
demonstrate. Risking the polssibility that his commitment is mistaken, he 
nonetheless- embraces the past achievements of his science, accepting^ them as 
authoritative and as. generally reliable guides to further truths; discoveries 
in any field are open only to those who Jn6§t thoroughly have embodied the 
knowledge existing in that field. M inquirer,^ the scientist risks himself 
in fipssionate' striving, continua3j3y making evaluations whose grounds he cannot 
exhaustively specify, relying generally on the traditioh he represent? but' 

^^setting to himself the si^dards'h^ believes he must set, in light of tjre 
problem jpe addresses. Believing himself to have achieved, a discovery, #th© 
scientist as advocate seeks, on tRe ba&i^ .of his ovm authority and the 
beliefs he still shares ^vith his peers, to persuade them to a view he cannot 
prove tQ them, to the new standards required in light of l\is view. like 
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scientific problems, which must be set Within a ccnmunity of scientists, 

"the logical antecedents of science are internal to science^^ (PK, p. 171) • 

Other scientists, acting as audience, nust* decide whether to reject or 'Commit 

themselves to the prof erred discovery and the revised standards it inp2acs.» 

« * 

They must nal-ze that decision oh the basis of beliefs they share but 

6annot exl^^austively articulate or prove, at a time \ihen anything approaching 

demonatrable proof of the discovery is yet unavailable • 

Features central to Polanyi^s ^nalysls^are also ones which I havd 

n . ■ 

argued un(Jerlie theories of rhetoric: Scientists are agents, and their actions 
atre informed by values, not just by facts • Their strivirfgs are characterized 
by passions and acceptance of their ovm and each other^s authority, , not by an 
impersonal logic alone •' Informed, by a common tradition, t^ey share taci^^ held 
beliefs, on whose basis they argue and \Aich tjiey revise in light of new 
insights. And they actively inquire^ committing themselves to the firdts of 
their inquiries, though given the^nattire of inquiry there can be no rules 

4 

guaranteeing certainty. Richard Weaver writes, ^TOaetoric speaks to mn in his 
whole Being and out of, his whole past and^with referer^ce to values which only 
a human being can intuit .^^^i^. Replacing "rhetoric*^ with "scientific argument" and 
«fean," ^^urnan being" id.th' "scientist" yieldsa statement remarkably close to 
Polanyi's positi. . Indefed, as a measure of the distance we have traveled, 
we should recall a, citation., from Perelman earlier in this japcr (p. 8). 
'As distinct from sci'ence, Eerelman says that 'a (Controversy may be entered only^ 
by a member of thfe gi^oup to be affected t>y the outcome* In Ppjijajiyi^s analysis, 
that distinction .is erased. ^ * ' - 

Polaiayi/^s purpose, we recall ,Vis\tb defend the autonomy of thought in 
the sciences and, by extension, ift^all disciplines. Vfe have seen hir^oing so 
by emphasizing the, dynamics of discovery and the role in the acci:editation of 

" ' •• ^ ■ \ \L 
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knovfledge of persuasive acts betvrcen mcmbors of a sc'entific ccnrnUi^t^. As-^ 

Polanyi puts it, "Tne veriif ideation of a statement is transposed into giving'^ 

reasons for deciding to accept it*' (PK, p. 320). In effect, Polanyi defends 

the -independence of scientific activity by emphasizing its rhetorical char- * 

acter. As one student of lichael Polanyi, a physicist, has put it, "Science 

56 

is^the attenpt to render nature persuasive to one's colleagues." As another 
says, ^'Rhetoric • • • siirely is the only word we may use one J we have dethroned 
positivism. "^'^ 

Perhaps, then, it is not surprising to find Polanyi Voicing his' ambi- 
tions and ideals in terns which ^/ill be familiar t-o our field* He is attempting 
to re-establish, "rational grounds on which man can hold convictions an& act 
one those convictions" (,LL> p. 28), he wants to affirm grounds for "popular 
belief in the reality of justice and reason^^IL, p. 5), and he affirms Caith 
in "the reality of truth and . • • the effibacy of reasoned argument (SFS, p. 75) 

Polanyi 's project has taken him well beyoiid the analyses this paper can 
sketch. In particular, it has led him to advance a distinctive epistemology, 

of "tacit knovriLng," which is grounded in the reality of heuristic acts, insists 

\ 

that all our knovrledge is grounded in and sustained by the informal matrix of. 
inarticulate, 'tacit, presuppositions to which we are committed, seeks to 
-pertain to knowledge of all kinds — fron the relatively ."objective" physical 
sciences, where operations of the tacit are minimal, .except in acts of discovery, 
to the thoroughgoing commitments of art and ethics, where the tacit dimension 
is especially dfeep. Throughout, Polanyi sees thought embodied in persons 
seeking truth, not as the mechanical operations of seme disembodied intellect. 
Indeed, the general thrust of Polanyi 's epistemology can be seen most efficiently 
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the title of his most extensive v/ork> Personal Kho^/led :e,; Acts of kncvdng 
.involve the vrfiole person^ and they 'somehow establish contact with vrfiat is , 
really there# The epistemology of tacit knowing seeks to overcome the 
dichotoniy between '^subjectivity** arid ^'objectivity,** either side of- v/hich must 
raintain that opinions cannot usefully be, argued^ a dichotony which i^herof ore 

t * • 

is disastrous for rh^orical theory • 

I have devoted the first half of this paper to uncoyeripg some general 
features \^j^ch underHe rhetorical theory and to s-ketching what I|. believe is 
an \lnderstandable but unfortunate confusion we rhetoricians ciirrently have 
concerning the nature of ^science* and, by extension, the nature of our own 
field. I believe that problem deserves our attention in its own right, an4 
I believe it warrants our study of Michael Polanyi and any other philosophers 
of science ;vho are developing similar iusights# I have sketched Polajij^'i's 
concerns and his conception of scientific cpmmunities; I have only puggested 
the shape of hi^ epist ecology* 

There are several reasons I beHeve Polanyi in particular deserves 
further study by rhetorical theorists: both his ^6ing called to philosophy 
by the same broad concerns that animate contemporary rhetorical theory and his 
formulations that I* have. sketched argue his kinship' with the tradition of 
rhetoric • He offers us significant rhetorical criticism of contemporary . 
ideologies which are informed by obje6tivi3t conc^ions# His association of ^' 
heuristic acts with acts of persuasion may deepen our understanding of the 
tpSaitional link between invention and any rhetoric that ±3 more than I 
merely verbal. He shows that acknowledgment of rhetorical processes need hot 
untferbut our knowledge claims, that it' can instead undergird inquiry that is 
both autoncnous and responsible; in effect, he undergirds autonamy by 
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emphasizing that communities of men achieve- assent through rhetorical oper-* 
58 

, ations# Finally, though I have not directly attended to the issue in this 
paper, it may be that hi§ epistemology answers th^ call we have heard 
Richard V/eaver make for a %ore complete" epistenology than any currently 
available, one ^-rfiich undergirds rhetorical transactions generally and sanctions 
and helps us more adequately t|o understand the vast range of discourse ;vhich 
OTxr current definitions cp rhe\:^oric are calling us to embrace* t 
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